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manner. And thus those words, which were originally
the proper names of individuals, became the common
name of a multitude. A child that is just learning
to speak calls every person who comes to the house
its papa or its mamma; and thus bestows upon the
whole species those names which it had been taught
to apply to two individuals. I have known a clown
who did not know the proper name of the river which
ran by his own door. It was the river, he said, and
he never heard any other name for it. His expe-
rience, it seems, had not led him to observe any other
river. The general word river, therefore, was, it is
evident, in his acceptance of it, a proper name signi-
fying an individual object. If this person had been
carried to another river, would he not readily have
called it a river? Could we suppose any person
living on the banks of the Thames so ignorant as not
to know the general word river, but to be acquainted
only with the particular word Thames, if he were
brought to any other river, would he not readily call
it a Thames? This, in reality, is no more than what
they who are well acquainted with the general word
are very apt to do. An Englishman, describing any
great river which he may have seen in some foreign
country, naturally says that it is another Thames.
.... It is this application of the name of an
individual to a great multitude of objects, whose
resemblance naturally recalls the idea of that indivi-
dual, and of the name which expresses it, that seems
originally to have given occasion to the formation of
those classes and assortments which, in the schools,
are called genera and species.*